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ON THE USE OF LIME AS MANURE. 
BY M. PUVIS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


(Continued.) 


Lime is generally known to farmers by the same | 


name that is generally used by chemists, It is 
obtained by the aid of heat from rocks which go 
by the name of jimestones. ‘these ure combina- 
tions of lime with carbouie acid, which is fixed in 
them by chemical! attraction, bat which when 
driven off by heat, takes the same form as the air 
of the atmosphere, or becomes a gas. ‘This gas 
from this circumstance has been called fixed air, 
by which name it is often known when causing 
the sparkling and froth of cider and beer. The 
principal part of limestone is therefore called by 
chemists carbonate of lime. Carbonate of lime is 
also found in shells, both those of living animals 
and those which exist in the ground in a_ fossil 
state. In the former it is mixed with anima! mat- 
ter, Which is more or less separated from the lat- 
ter according to the time which has elapsed since 
the death of the shell fish. 

Marl, in the sense in which the term is used by 


chemists, is a mixture of clay with carbonate of 


lime. ‘lhe English writers on agriculture have 
not observed this distinction, and theterm is some- 
times applied by them to a decomposed chalk, 
which may contain littl or no clay ; and some- 
times to clay which contains no carbonate of lime, 
In fact, the name is frequently applied by them 
to any earthy matter found below the vagetable 
soil, which is capable of increasing its fertility. 
From this misapprehension, the substances which 
go by the name of marl in New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Virginia do net correspond with the ehemi- 
eal definition, but are generally beds of fossil shells 
mixed in various proportions with earthy aud sa- 
line matters of various kinds. 

Lime is a substance very differentin its charac- 


ters from the two earths of which we have previ- | 


ously spoken, When prepared by heat from any 
of the original forms of its carbonate, it retains 
iheir shape unaltered, but may have its color 
changed, and always loses considerably in weight. 
It is now acrid, caustic and corrosive, and las 
some properties in common with potash, which 
are therefure alkaline. Of these the most impor- 
tant is, that it unites with acids to form compounds 
included in the general class of salts. Of the salts 
of lime which are important to the farmer, the 
three principal are: the carbonate, which, as we 
have stated, is found, in limestone, chalk, shells, 
and marl; the su/phate, in whieh lime is com- 
bined with sulphuric acid, and which in combi- 
nation with water is the substance se well known 
to our farmers under the name of plaster of Paris, 
or less familiarly by that of gypsum; the phos- 
phate, which constitutes a large part of the bones 
of animals. 


Lime, when exposed to the air, attracts carbon- 
ie acid, which is always to be found in the atmos- 


ate, but in so doing gradually falls to powder, and 


is then said to be air slaked. If slaked with wa- 


der, when exposed to the air, unites with carbonic 
acid more rapidly than when in mass, 

Lime, in its caustic state, hus the 
rapidly decomposing vegetable and aninial sub- 
stances, thus hastening the natural processes hy 
which they are finally destroyed ; or to sy ak 
more properly, have their clements resolved into 
new combinations. The offensive and unwhole- 
some gases, which are given out by this composi- 
tion, are absorbed by the lime, and prevented from 
mixing with the air. 


and probably by its other compounds ; but in or- 
der that either this earth or its compounds shvul 
manifest this property, they must be in) smal’ 
fragments, or, Which is better, in fine powder, 
Wet sand and plastic clay, and to those soils to 
which they give their characters, also possess the 
property ofabsorbing gases ; but they have this in 
\s the gases generated by the decomposition of 
vegetable and animal substances form a large part 


lost in soils of a different character. 
Carbonate of lime may also be made a most im- 
portant article in the prese. vation of the most val- 





property of 


phere ; it thus passes back to the state of carbon- | 


| 


ter it also falls to a powder, which sti!l retains the | der in mills. 
saustic character of the burnt lime ; but this pow- | 


lime, and then by s!aking to reduce it to the form 
of fine powder, Which is) speedily carbonated by 
CX} osure to the air, is a more ready, and ge neral- 
ly a cheaper mode of obtaining the carbonate in a 
convenient form, than te grind limestone to pow- 
Yet for many of the most valuable 
uses of lime in agriculture, the latter method, if 
as cheap, would answer as we I. 

Lime slowly combines with the earth siliea, and 


"produces a compound very different in character 


| 


from either. It is this, to cite a fact in’ proof of 
our statement, Which gives the hardness and so- 
lidity to ancient mortar. The carbonate of lime 
will serve to form this compound ; and thus, when 
it has had time te act upon sand, it renders a sili- 
of moist’-re; while, if 


With its silicious 


cious soil more retentive 
applied to clay, by combining 


The sane property is pos-| matter, it renders it more friable; and it is to the 
sessed in a less degree by the carbonate of lime, | formation of Uris compound by slow de, sees, that. 


we are inclined te aseribe the valuable _mechant- 
cal properties of lonioy soil, and the grady al ame- 


i lioration produced by the use of lime, mar. ' and 


| shellsas a manure. 


} 


a very inferior degree to lime and its compounds. | 


Sesides silica, alumina, and lime, an earth car ed 

° ! 
It isa. ~ 
so in the form of carbonate, a frequent constitu. 


magn ‘ sia is like Wise found in some soils. 
id 4 ’ iw wv i< © . . 
ent of limestones. This earth has many proper- 


ties in common With lime; like lime it is capable 


‘of neutralizing acids; and when deprived of car- 


of the necessary food of plants, it is obvious that a 
soil which contains the carbonate of lime, may re- | 
tain and store them up for use, while they will be | 


} 


uable parts of putrescent manures, until they ean | 


| be applied to the soil. In this way 
plied to a great extent in China; the night soil 
of their numerous population is there formed into 


cakes like bricks, with marl, and thus loses its of- 


they are required for the nourishment of plants. 
So also in Norfolk, the site for dunghills is pre- 
pared by a layer of marl, which is incorporated 


the gases which would otherwise be lost. 
form in some cases in Agriculture, fur it will has- 


matters which might otherwise be inert; it wil! 


consequence call sour, But the latter purpose 


oras it may be prepared by grinding limestone, 
Caustic lime is also dangerous in its application, 
for it will corrode and destroy living vegetables, 


ter of the soil to such a degree as to injure its fer. 
tilitys Except upon turf-bogs, and land 





| caustic lime ought not to be used; but to burn 


marl is) ap-| 


fensivé smell; but when these are applied as ma-| 
nure to the land, they give out the gases again as | 


with the manure from time to time, and retains | 
Line may therefore be applied in its caustic | 


ten the decomposition of animal and vegetable | 


also neutralize acids, which experienced farmers 
well known to exist in many soi's, which they in| 


will be auswered as well by the carbonate of lime, | 
which may be applied as it exists in marl or shells, | 


and hasten the decomposition of the vegetable mat- | 


' 
londed | 
' 


with timber not wholly decomposed, quick or | 


honie acid by heat, corrodes vegetable substances. 
It probably also hastens putrefaction, and both it 
and its carbonate are capable of absorbing the 
gases let locse in that natural process. It is how- 
ever, of little interest in agriculture, except as a 
part of some of the limestones which are used as 
manure. These, if applied in large quantities, 
are sometimes very injurious to vegetation; the 
reason of this is, that magnesia does not repass to 
the state of carbonate so rapid'y as lime, and there- 
fore retains its corrosive quality long after the 
lime has again become mild by its union with 
In less quantities, however, the 
magnesian limestones may serve as a manure, but 


earbonic acid. 


their application requires great caution, particu- 
larly when the quantity of magnesia amounts to 
25 per cent. 

All of the simple substances we have mention- 
ed, except perhaps the last, either separate or in 
various states of combination, exists in plants, 
‘ihe manner aud character of the combination is 
influenced by the vital action of the plant, which 
causes them to fori compounds, often in direct 
opposition to the manner in which the ordinary 
It thus happens 
that so soon as the plant ceases to live, these chem- 


laws of chemistry would direct. 


ical laws, being no longer impeded, begin to exert 
their influence: and if it be in such a state as will 
admit of the several elements acting readily upon 
each other, a decomposition, more or less rapid, 
It is a law of 
chemistry, that its action is always aided by the 


of the vegetable structure ensues. 


bodies being in a fluid state, and the action is. of- 
ten impossible when the bodies are pertectly free 


froin moisture. Hence the direct chemical action 


Fig ther At 


et 
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and ceonseqnent decomposition, takes place with 
greater certainty and more rapidity in green juicy 
and succulent vegetables, than upon those which 
have been deprived of moisture either naturally or 
artificially. Thus grass, if heaped up in a recent 
state, decomposes, and if but partially dried, is 
heated, and may even take fire, by the chemical 
action of its elements ; while, ifdried by exposure 
to the sun and air, and then Jaid up in a dry place 
in the form of hay, itis almost indestructible. A 
moderate degree of heat and access to air are also 
neeessury to promote the chemical action by which 
decomposition is effected. ‘This decomposition is 
ofien attended with motion among the parts ; and 
always, if the mass hasa liquid form, as in the 
expressed juice of vegetables, or in the steeps em- 
ployed by distillers and brewers ; it goesin gener- 
al terms by the name of fermentation. When the 
vegetable matter abounds in starch, the first change 
is the conversion of this principle into sugar. Su- 
gar, if thus formed, is next converted into alcohol, 
Gs it is, if it previously existed in the plant, The 
preseuce of alcohol gives the liquid in which it 
exists the character of vinous liquors, and if these 
fre permitted to remain in a turbid state, a farther 
fermentationjconverts them into vinegar; and finally 
vinegar is farther decomposed, and the vegetable 
matter, giving outan offensive smell, is said to pu- 
trify. Ifthe substance be not an expressed juice or 
liquid steep, these several stages of fermentation en- 
sue with rapidity, may be going on at the same time, 
and are sometimes so speedy in their course that no 
other action bat the putrefactive fermentation can 
he detected. Animal bodies are subject to the 
same laws, and go through the same stages of fer- 
mentation, but the rapidity which they run into 
putrefaction is even greater; still there are some 
cases, as in that of milk, where the vinous stage 
can be occasionally, and the acetic distinetly, ob- 
served. Thus, a vinous liquor is prepared in some 
countries from milk, and the sour taste which ap- 
pears in it when kept, arises from the presence of 
vinegar. 

In the several stages of fermentation, parts of 
the vegetable assume the form of gas or vapor,and 
are given out to the air. ‘The gases which have 
been detected, are carbonic acid, a gaseous com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen, and in some in- 
stances ammonia, ‘Che vapor is that of water, 
which escapes in greater quantities than it would 
under ordinary circumstances, in consequence of 
the heat with which the process is attended. If 
exposed to rain, soluble salts, with earthy and alka- 
line bases, are washed from the mass. Finally, a 
mass of earthy consistence aloue remains, which 
on examination is fuund to be made up of earths, 
insoluble salts, and carbon, being, in fact, identical 
with vegetable mould, 

We may hence infer that the following elements 
exist in vegetable bodies : 

1. Oxygen, developed in the carbonic acid and 

water. 

9. Hydrogen is in the water and carburets of 
hydrogen. 
Carbon. 
4. Earths. 
5. Alkalis. 
6. Nitrogen, occasionally developed in the form 
of ammona. 

7. Acids, remaining in the insoluble, or washed 

away in the soluble salts. 

The chemical examination of vegetable bodies 
ought of course lead to similar results, ‘This ex- 


~ 





amination bas been conducted in three different | 

ways. 

1. With the view of discovering the nature of | 
the compounds, called vegetable principles, 
which exist ready formed in plants. 

2. For the purpose of discovering the chemical 
elements contained in these principles. 

3. By the destructive action of heat, under 
whieh some of the elements are wholly sep- 
arated, and others enter into new combina- 
tions. 

In the first of these methods there have been 

detected : 

i, Certain peculiar acids, of which we may 

cite 

(1) Acetic acid, which, mixed with water, 

forms common vinegar ; 

(2) Citrie acid, which is found in the lemon 

and orange. 

(3) Malie acid, which exists in the apple ; 

(4) ‘Tartaric acid, in the juice ofthe grape; | 

(5) Oxalie acid in the wild sorrel. | 

II. Certain substances of alkaline character, } 
found principally in) medicinal plants, to | 
which they give their peculiar virtues, 

IfI. Gum, resin, oils, sugar, starch, and two sub- | 
Stances approaching to animal matter in| 
their characters, namely, albumen and glut- 
en; the former of these has a resemblance 


to the white of eggs, the latter to animal 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


jelly or gine. 





eaid it did, and immediately produced two skeins, 
one of which, he said, was from the black mul- 
berry, (from a bush, perhaps, eight or ten feet in 
circumference,) the other from a bush about four 
fect. The lesser bush, he said, was less liable to 
break the thread in winding from the cocoon, and 
was used in finer silks for fabrics. The black 
mulberry produced a stronger thread, and would 
bear the largest reel, and was principally used in 
that business. ‘The silk here is mostly made in 
the country by families in detail, and much of it 
reeled there, and in this condition it is brought to 
market. For sewing silk it is doubled as often 
as required, and twisted as much, ‘Tliis process 
is wholly in a darkroom. The silk is worked wet, 
and for this purpese, to preserve a uniformity, the 
atmosphere is kept damp, the day light excluded, 
and the work carried ou with small hand lamps, 
The machine was turned by men harnessed like 
mules. I have since been out about twenty miles 
to the silk factory of the king, which is worked 
by water power, and by which the cocoons are 
also reeled. I stated to Finizio, as well as at the 
king’s factory, that the Italian silk was sold in the 
American markets by its weight, while the Amer- 
ican sewing silk was sold by the skein: and that 
one pound of the Italian would have perhaps two 
hundred and fifty skeins, while one of the Amer- 
ican silk would have about three hundred and fif- 
ty skeins. The cause of this difference of weight, 
or why the American sewing silk has a tendency 


Many other principles are separated by the same#to curl or knot, they could not explain without a 


method in different plants, but need not be enu- 
merated by us. 

The basis of this method consists in acting upon 
vegetables by water, ether, or rectified spirits (al- 
cohol,) and the principles above enumerated are 
either simplp, or in the state of combination in 
which they exist in plants, soluble in at least one 
ot the liquids we have named. 

In all cases some insoluble matter is left, and 
this is known by the name of the weody fibre. 





Extract of a Letier from Gen, Tallmadge to the 
American Institute, dated 


“ Napves, 5th March, 1836. 


“Since I arrived in this land of fame and fa- 
ble, I have not been unmindfal of the culture of | 
Silk, so justly a subject of great and growing in- 
terest of ourcountry. Ihave visited several man- 
ufactories of silk. It is not the season for seeing 
the silk worm, but most of its progress in other 
rsepects [ have been able to see. I have made 
many inquiries in hopes of obtaining useful in- 
formation. Finizio is an extensive manufacturer 
of sewing silk ; he makes about 3000 Ibs. a week, 
which is mostly sent to the New York market. 
He is an intelligent man, and J found him willing 
to answer my inquiries ; as also were several oth- 
er establishments, and which mostly confirmed 
his statement. The sewing silks of Naples are 
mostly made from the silk grown in Calabria, 
where the worm is fed principally upon the black 
mulberry, and which makes the strongest and 
best sewing silk. Finizio stated that the worm 
fed onthe black mulberry, made the strongest 
thread ; that on the white mulberry, finer and bet- 
ter for fabrics; that on the Chinese mulberry, still 
finer and more delicate. When asked if the co- 
coon from the Chinese mulberry required more 
skilful and delicate work to wind and work it, he 





sample ; but said the weight of sewing silk could 
be diminished or very considerably augmented in 
the dyeing, and that good dyeing required the silk 
to be well boiled in soap, after which it was put 
into an acid, and was there prepared for the pro- 
cess of the dye, according to the color, as de- 
scribed. The gloss, or dressing, seems to be pro- 
duced by beating or twisting ona post, which, 
with the manual labor put upon its finish, it is 
supposed, prevents its tendency to knot. 

I asked if the color of the cocoon, yellow or 
white, gave any difference of value, or indicated 
a sickly worm, and the anawer was, that the color 
was casual, and the value the same; that a selec- 
tion of white or yellow cocoons from which to get 
eggs, would probably produce a like color; and 
Mr Finizio said he had some customers who 
had so selected and brought him cocoons entirely 
white ; and that for white ribbons or fabrics, they 
commanded a greater price of from three to five 
per cent., though otherwise of equal value. 

I have made many other inquiries and observa- 
tions on this subject, but which in the limits of 
a letter cannot be detailed. The eggs are here in 
market during most of the year, and by being 
kept in a grotto, or cold, damp place, the worm 
ean be produced as required. ‘The sirocco, or 
hot south wind, is here the greatest enemy of the 
silk worm, and sometimes suddenly destroys so 
many of the worms as to require the reproduction 
of another class, from eggs in reserve. They 
should be sheltered from this wind, and ventila- 
tion should be given them above or by back win- 
dows. 1 think we have sometimes a like south, 
or south-west wind, which should be guarded 
against, and which our gardeners call a red wind, 
from a rust produced by it on peach, and apricot 
trees, which curls up and burns the yeung leaves, 
and often kills the trees, and is said to effect the 
mulberry trees in like manner’ 
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GLEANINGS IN HUSBANDRY, USEFUL ARTS, | removed, and they likewise present no mark for 


&e. 
Fattening Swine.—*“ A farmer of our acquaint- 


preparation of about one fourth, and thinks that 
if he had not the oats of his own, he should be a 


the waves of the ocean to strike against. Mr Ja- 


- +r — ne 
Foot Rot in Sheep.—Mr J. M. Adams of Wal- 
pole, has communicated to us the following receipt 


pout Perkins has likewise invented a new paddle | for curing the above disease, which, he says, be 
ance, who is celebrated for the weight of his hogs | wheel possessing similar valuable properties.— | has proved in many instances, to effect a perma- 
and the excellence of his pork, is in the habit of| He also greatly improved the tubular high pres- 
mixing oats with his corn before grinding in the | sure steam engines, and rendered them perfectly 


safe, and also his steam generators, both for steam 
engines, and his powerful steam gun; so that by 


gainer in exchanging corn, bushel for bushel, for | these improvements, together with the condenser, 
oats, rather than not have them to mix with his} by which the water of the sea, rivers, &e. is 


swine feed. We thinks they eat the mixture bet- 
ter than clear corn meal, are less liable to a surfeit, 
and of course will fatten much faster with the oats 
than without therm. 7 » a 

“The fattening of hogs on apples may be con- 
sidered as one of the successful innovations of 
the age, it being certain that this fruit possesses a 
value for that purpose which but a few years since 
was wholly unknown. The success of this ex- 
periment has given a new value to orchards, and 
will probably check their distruction, which in 
some sections of the country bad already com- 
menced to a considerable extent. ‘The various 
reports from gentlemen of intelligence of the 
practical results of apple feeding are most gratify- 
ing, and we have no doubt the system will be 
fully approved wherever fairly tested. Where 
convenient let the hogs lie in the orchard from 
the time the fruit begins to fall, till it is time to 
gather apples for winter or cider, and they will in 
most cases be found respectable pork. When it 
is necessary to put them in the pen, boiled apples, 
mixed with a small quantity of corn, oats, peas or 
buck wheat meal, will fill them up rapidly, make 
them lard well, and fill the farmers’ barrels with 
sweet pork, of the first quality. Ifany, however, 
are doubtful, they can easily finish off their apple 
fed pork, as is generally done with potato fed, 
with corn or peas, and with similar results.”— 
«“G.” in Genessee Farmer. 


Sced Wheat.—To obtain good seed wheat, take 
the bundles and shake or slightly beat them over 
a box, and the earliest and plumpest kernels will 
fall out, which will be the best for seed. This 
method will tend to improve wheat, and is atteud- 
ed with very little trouble-—Lynn Star. 


Molasses made from Sweet Apples.—The Rev. 
Jared Elliot, in his“ Essays on Field Husbandry,” 
observed that “A barrel of cider of Sweet Ap- 
ples, when made into molasses will be worth three 
pounds, abating five shillings for the making, 
when cider made of common apples will be 
worth but twenty shillings, exclusive of the bar- 
rel,” 


Late digging of Potatoes.—A writer in the 
Maine Farmer of the 30th ult. with the signature 
“Enquirer,” is of opinion that the tubers or roots 
of potatoes continue to grow after the tops are 
killed by frost ; and wishes experiments may be 
made to ascertain the correctness of his belief, 


Tempering Tools.—The following mode of tem- 
pering Edge Tools is recommended in a French 
publication. Plunge the tool to be tempered in 
boiling fat for two hours ; then take it out and let 
it cool gradually. 


Improvement in Machinery.—Such are now the 
improvements made in propelling the wheels of 
steamboats with fixed paddles, by Mr E. Galloway, 
that the shocks on their entering the water are 
now entirely done away, and no back water is 
lifted, and thus the swell occasioned thereby is 





made to perform the important office of conden- 
sation without carrying other water for that pur- 
pose, we may now confidently expect to see a 
steamboat communication realized with the Unit- 
ed States of America, if not even to more distant 
parts of the globe. It is no doubt true, and we 
regret that it is so, that these most important 
changes will perhaps, occasion some slight tem- 
porary inconvenience to persons used to the pre- 
sent old fashioned system, and who either will not 


or perhaps cannot accommodate themselves to the | 


new ones; but these evils are common to innoya- 
tions, and must be submitted to, as they will surely 


be more than compensated by the blessings which | 


science inevitably brings in its train. And the 
dissemination of sound practical knowledge so 
widely as it is now progressing, will most certain- 
ly enable mankind to change their employments, 
with much greater ease than formerly.—London 
Literary Gazette. 

Jack Frost.—On ‘lhursday, the 28th of Sep- 
tember, a few flakes of snow fell. The night fol- 
lowing was clear and cold. ‘The morning of the 
29th opened upon us with severe frost and dense 
fog; the leaves of vegetables were frozen stiff, 
and vines killed in the low grounds. Soon as the 
sun came out, the trees cast off drops of water in 
great profusion, and from the elms in particular, 
fell large flakes of ice, with drops of water; ice 
was not noticed to fall from other trees, Is the 
sapacity of the Elm greater than other trees to 
produce congelation? The Chinese Mulberry 
leaves were frozen stiff without killing them, ex- 
cept the tops of some, which were squeezed by 
Jack Frost; but on the whole are more benefitted 
than injured, by facilitating the formation of wood. 
The last three weeks had been propitious, mild 
and warm — precisely such as wanted for the 
ripening of the corn crops. A gentleman from 
an adjoining town stated, that in consequence of 
the favorable weather of the last three weeks, the 
inhabitants of that town would be benefitted in 
the two crops of Indian and broom corn at a rate 
of $1000 per day at least, and probably more.— 
Northampton Courier. 








We do not entirely despair of having occasion- 
ally a“ Johnny Cake,” after the old corn is all 
consumed. <A gentleman from Westmoreland in- 
forms us that he thinks he can safely calculate on 
fortyfive bushels to the acre from his corn fields, 
but considers it an exception of that of most of his 
neighboring farmers, While his fields remain 
uninjured from the frosts, others near are nearly 
destroyed. 
the town,—Suk Grower. 





Three thousand one hundred and eleven squir- 


rels of all kinds, grey, black, red and striped, were | 


brought in by the two sides at a great squirrel 
hunt in Swanton, (Vt.) a few days since, 


His lies upon a very elevated part cf | 


nent cure, and has never known it to fail when 
/properly appled. It consists of an ointment com- 
posed of equal parts of sulpher, tar and tallow, 
/mixed together aud applied to the parts diseased 
after pairing off the loose part of the hoof. This 
fact is worth being known by our Sheep-growers, 
/as we are told, that there is danger of the disease 
being communicated to whole flocks, if not pre- 
;vented by some course of medical aid.—Silk 
| Grower. 





A few days since, while the workinen were en 
gaged in removing a quantity of mud, from a piece 
of low land, on the farm of William Carr, Esq. 
in Barrington, they found five teeth of unusual 
size. ‘These teeth appear perfectly sound; four 
jof them are molar teeth and one incisor; they 
are about three inches in length, nearly straight, 
| without prongs; and appear perfectly sound and 
They are about an inch square, the lateral 

parts are somewhat ridged, while the indentations 
| of the upper surface, are very similar to that of an 
| OX, but in no other respect do they resemble the 
j teeth of that animal. They appear to have been 
inserted in the alyiola processes, within 3-4ths of 
an inch of the upper surface. ‘They are evidently 
the teeth of some mammoth belonging to a species 
jot granivorous animal which is now extinct, We 
| 


solid, 


hope there will be a further discovery of the re- 
mains of this monster of antiquity. These teeth 
are Well worthy the inspection of the naturalist 
and the curious,—JVarren, R. I. Slar. 


Great Yield.—We need not fear starvation this 
season, if the whole of the great west yields such 
crops as the following. Fifteen acres, on the 
Nottawaseppi Prairie, belonging to the Hon. B. 
Sherman, have yielded this year siz hundred and 
seventyfive bushels of wheat. The Constantine 
| Republican says, that it will command nearly, if 
| hot quite as great price in Michigan, as in any part 
| of New York, such is the immense influx of em-- 
igration.—Ibid. 








Down Easters Outdone.—James H. Kolyer, of 
Newtown, has a bunch of onions containing one 
hundred, from seed sown this year, weighing 120 
; pounds. Also thirty bushels averaging one pound 
/each, the whole raised on the farm of Benjamin 
| Denton, Esq. of the former place.—Long Island, 
Star. 


| 


Mammoth Corn.—We measured the other day, 
a stalk of corn, (of the gourd seed species, wo 
believe,) from the garden of Mr Hibbins of this. 
town, and found it to be ten feet and nine inches, 
to the top of the largest ear, and about 14 1-2 feet 
to the top of the stalk.—.Vorthampton Rep. 





Figs of delicious quality have been raised in the 
garden of Mr Averill, of Hartford, Conn. After 
ten years experiment, Mr Averill has succeeded 
in bringing this excellent fruit to perfection.— Bos- 
ton Courier. 


A young man in Philadelphia, returning home 

at night from a giog shop, fell into a bed of un- 
islacked lime, upon which water had previously 
' been poured, and was burned to death. 
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ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
The Salem Gazette gives the following sketch of the 
remarks of Gov. Everett at the Essex Cattle Show. 


After the re-ort of the Committee of Arrange- 


nents lad been read, Governor Everett rose and 
made his acknowledgments to the Commnuaittce for 
the manner in whiell they had alluded to the eir- 
of his being present. Tle expressed 


his gratification at the exhibition ef the dav; and 


cumstance 
his confidenee that the bounty of the Siate was 
beneficially applied by the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety. tie stated that the wish had been express- 
ed thet he should He felt 
that in complying with the request, he stepped 


address the andtenee, 


beyond the line of usage on such occasions, but 
he trusted the respousibility of his doing so would 
be considered as resting with the Coinittee, by 
whom the wish had been expressed. 

The Governor added, that he fet additional em- 
barrassment in following the orator, who in his 
very able and interesting discourse, hal anticipat- 
ed many of the general remarks appropriate to 
such an occasion, His only effort could now be, 
to subjoin a few observations, so simple as to preo- 
sent themselves without research, and le hoped 
important enough to bear a repetition, should it 
happen, as was very probable, that they had been 
already made by the orator of the day. 

After some remarks on the nature and objects 
of cattle-shows, and their beneficial influence on 
the state of the husbandry ofthis part of the eoun- 


try, Governor Everet. proceeded substantially as | 


follows: 

The benefit which has acerued to our 
from these exhibitions, cannot be estimated in do!- 
lars and cents, or measured by the figures employ- 


ed to state an increase of agricultural products, A | 


few more tons of hay from your meadows ; a few 
more bushels of corn or potatoes from your tilled 
lands; a better stock of animals for the dairy, the 
fold, or the pen, would add) something, it is true, 
to the pubtic and private wealth of the communi- 
ty; but if nothing farther came of it, it would be 
amiatter, in which neither the patriot nur the Chris- 
tian could take a deep interest. 
But when we consider, that the 
band.uen os numerically the largest in the commu- 
nity ; aud thaton their condition it has been found, 
in the expericnee of the whole world, that the so- 
cial, political, and moral chi racters of countries 
tnainly depends, it follows as seif-evident, that 
whatever impreves the situation of the farmer, 
feeds the life-springs of the national character. in 
proportion as our husbandmen prosper, they ot 
only enjoy themselves a larger portion of the 
blessings of life ; but society is kept in a healthy 


‘lass of lius- 


farmers | 


is, how is the land held? The orator has told us| Foster, ) and rushed rather than marched to the 
| . . . . . . 
what is the ease in many parts of Europe ; but | field of danger,— sixteen miles in) four hours,— 


. ’ 


there are eonntrics, Where the ease is. still worse. | flying into the jaws of death, as rapidly as fear 


‘hore are countries, where the land,—the whele 
of it, — is claimed to be the property of an abso- 
lute despot, rather a chief of brigands than a sove- 
reicn,— who once or twice a year sends out his 
araid herdes to sconr the territory ; to sweep 


together, without the shadow of law or pretence 


ofvight, whatever they can lay their hands on; 


| 


| 
| 


: | 
leaving the wretehed peasant little else than what | 


heaermally grasps with his teeth. Such is the 
system introduced into some parts of Hindostan 
by their Mahometan conquerors, and it has had 
the effeet of breaking down the civilization of 
countries once refined, learned, wealthy, and pros- 
pereus, into a condition very little better than that 
of the North American Contrast this 
with the system on which our lands are held and 
occupied, in pursuance of which, asa general rule, 
it is divided into sinall farms, the property of those 
who till them, who have every inducement and 
facility to better their condition, and who feel 
themselves on an equality with their fellow citi- 
zens, in every other pursuit, It is plain, that over 
;such a population, no government could exist, but 
one like that beneath which we live, in which the 
people are the direct source of power. Where 
this isthe ease, it is equally plain, that whatever 
improves and raises the cond tion of husbandmen, 
tends directly to sustain and fortify the social fab- 
ric. 

A very celebrated ancient poet exclaimed, “Oh, 
too happy farmers, did you but know your bless- 
ings.” If this could be said of the formers of It- 
uly, at the close of the civil wars,— subjects of an 
jabsulute prince, and a part ofthem only the own- 
ers of the land they tilled, it may well! be repeated 
of the husbandimen of New England, the proprie- 
tors of a soil whieh furnishes a competence of all 
the good things of life ; and the possessor of an 
| amount of blessings never surpassed, if ever equal- 
led. Not among the least of these privileges, is 
ithe rich birthright of patriotic recollections which 

has come down to us ftom our fathers; and of 
| Which no portion of our country has more to boast, 
| than the ancient county of Essex. It is no mere 
! 
| 


savage. 


compiiment, sir ;— the county of Essex is a dis- 
tinguished part of the State. it would be easy, 
Within the limits of this single county, to find, in 
the history of other times, bright examples of al: 
the traits of character and conduet, which pro- 
mote the prosperity and bonor of nations in peace 
;and in war. From the early contesis with the 
Indiaus and Freuch,— from the time when the 
be Flower of Essex” fell at ‘ Bloody Brook,’— 
| down to the close of the revolution, the fathers and 





state, and they are enabled to make ampler pro- | forefathers of those I have the honor to address, 
visions for the education and establishment of their | contributed a full share of the counsel and treas- 
children, and thus leave bebind them a_ posterity | ure, the valor and blood by which the cause of 
competent not ouly to preserve and assert, but to | the country was directed, sustained, and carried 
augment their heritage. | through triumphant. 

It will accordingly be found, that the great it Need I go beyond the limits of the town of 
ferences in the political condition of different! Danvers? Is is not enough to recall the time, 
countries coincide direetly with the different ten-| not beyond the memory I am sure of some whom 

lens itch: vie 4a sa held : snletcate eae . , 
ures on whic h the land is held and cultivated. It) | see before ive, When a regiment of royal troops 
is not that in one country the Government is ad- | was here encamped, asort of pretorian band to 

a , slective Pree , * jee > si . ° ’ 7 
tiviniste red by an elective I reside nt; is another by | guard the residence of the Royal Governor? Need 
u limited mouareh ; in another by an absolute des- |! do more than remind you of the morning of the 

° . - 5 
pot. ihese things are net unimportant ; beeause | 19th of April, 1775, when your sires, at the sound 
aA . vert ’ » “YU F »_e “— one Dy ange | ~ . ‘ . 7 
forms havea wages to ae Oe aqmatamen after | of the bell of yonder church, hastened together, a 
them. Buta far more important question, in de- | portion of them under the command of your ven- 
ciding the political condition of different countries jerable feliow-citizen near me, (General Gideon 





commonly lends men wings to fly from it; and 
contributing,— this single town,— this one little 


town,—olh, prodigality of noble  blood,— one 
sixth of the eniire loss of that eventful day. Need 
1, my friends, for the most touching recollections, 
go beyond the walls of yonder ancient church, 
consecrated, as it was, by the strange spectacie, 
(at the memory of which yeur tears were cailed 
forth afresh, on last year’s return of the great an- 
niversary,) — the sight of four of yeur brave sons 
wrapped in their bloody shrouds,— the honorable 
wounds which they had received in their coun- 
try’s cause still freshly flowing? Could | before 
this andienee on such a theme, be wholly mute, 
would not the grey hairs of the veteran leader of 
that heroic band, who is now before me, (General 
Foster) rebuke my silence, and puta tongue in 
every echo of this building, which would ery out 
and shame me ! 

Yes, fellow citizens, if anything could make 
your native land your homes, your firesides more 
dear to you, it must be these reco'lections of the 
precious blood by which they were redeemed. If 
anything was wanting to inspire you with a pas- 
sionate attachment to the blessings you enjoy, it 
would be the thought of the inestimable | rice, at 
which they were purchased, 

Nor let us forget, if we have a patriotic ances- 
try to be proud of,— and if we have privileges to 
enjoy,— we have also incumbent duties to” per- 
form. The great principles of republicen liberty 
are exposed to danger in peace as well as in war. 
Prosperity not less than trial may sap the founda- 
tion of the social fabrie ; and there is at all times 
less danger from a foreign foc, than from = party 
passion, individual selfishness, and general ap- 
athy, 

It will not, of course, be expected of me to en- 
large upon the duties which devolve upon our 
husbandmen with a view to guard against these 
dangers and perpetuate our institutions in their 
purity. I can but glance atthe topic, Put Tay 
say, that the first and most important duty of the 
husbandman is to endeavor to preserve, and if it 
may be to strengthen, the broad foundation laid by 
our fathers, in a deep religious jrinciple. Surely 
there is no class of the community, whose.daily 
pursuits eught to furnish greater nourishment to 
the sense of religious things. ‘! he reflecting nind 
it is true, beholds traces of a bigher wisdom and 
goodness in every step of every walk of life; but 
the husbandman, who drops a seemingly lifeless 
seed into the cold damp earth,— there in great part 
to decay,— who sees the vital germ in a few ‘ays 
pierce the clod,—rise into the air,—drink the 
sun’s rays and the dews of heaven,—shoot up- 
ward and expand,— array itself in glories beyond 
the royal vesture of Solomon,— extract from the 
same common earth and air a thousand varieties 
of the green of the leaf\— the rainbow hues of the 
petals, the juicy or the solid substances of the 
fruit which is to form the food of man and his de- 
pendent animals —I say the intelligent husband- 
man who beholds this, seems to step) behind the 
veil, which conceals the mysteries of creative 
power, and sit down, (if I dare so to speak) in the 
laboratory of Omunipotence. 

Connected with the cultivation of the religious 
principle, and the natural fruit of it, we look to 
our husbandmen for a high moral sense. The 
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worst feature in the degradation of many foreign 


countries, is the mora! condition of those who till 
the soil, showing itself in the extreme of intemr- 
peranee, and the kindred vices. 
ly understand this, who has not witnessed it. 
the general moral character of our population, we 


No man ean ful- 


In) 


are warranted in saying, that it might serve as an | 


example to the world. 
New England, (and I repeat only a remark, which, 
I have heard several times from persons coming 


from other parts of the eountry,) you could as-! 


Ido not think that out of'| 


semble a concourse giving so much proof of so- 


briety, thrift, and industry, as is brought together 
in this town to-day, and might be assembled, on a 
similar cecasion, in any town in Massachusetts, 
We look to our husbandmen, by precept and ex- 
ample, to sistain, and if possible elevate, this 
sound state of morals in the community. 

Lastly, that I may say a single word on a sub- 
ject, on which the orator has preceded me — it 
isa great and just boast of the pilgrims and their 
descendants, that they made ear!y and ample pro- 
vision for education, 
to that boast. [ had rather for the appearance, if 
I must choose between them, see the country dot- 
ted all over, at its cross-roads, with its” plain little 
village schoo|-houses, than have the high places 
of a few large towns crowned with the most splen- 
did fabrics of Grecian and Roman art. I had 
rather for the strength and defence of the 
try,— if If must choose between them,— see the 
roads that lead to these school-lhouses thronged 
with the children of both sexes, saluting the trav- 
eller as he passes, in the good old New England 
way, With their littke courtesy or nod, than gaze 
upou regiments of mercenary troops parading up- 
on the rainparts of impregnable fortresses. 


coun- | 


Farmers of Essex, hold fast | 


| 
| 


| 


ithe Beet for sugar, It is expected some 


| 
| 
| 


Household Manufactures will be examined by 
the Committee on Tuesday morning, the 18th. 

Tickets for Cattle must be taken before 9 o'clock | 
on Wednesday morning, the 19th. 

The several Committees are requested to meet 
at the Court House, on Wednesday the 19th, at 
9 o’clock in the morning, for instruetions, anc 
promptly attend to the duties of their appoint. - 
ments, aud made report to the Secretary soon as 
may be in the morning, after whieh, at the ringing 
of the bell, a procession will form in front ef the 
American Hotel, in Pleasant Street, and under the | 
direction of the Marshal, proceed to the Meeting 
Ilouse, and attend to the 

“Iddress, by G. 'T. Davis, Esq. 

A Farmer’s Dinner wil be provided at the 
Mansion House, where the Society and other gen- 
tlemen who shall unite in the festivities of the day, 


are invited to attend. Presents of choice fruits 
for the table would be acceptable. 
The Treasurer will be m attendance at the 


Court House to receive subscriptions and pay pre- 
Per order. 
D. Srespins, Secretary. 


miums, afier dinner. 


BEET CULTURE. 

Public notice is hereby given, that after the 
Agricultural Dinner at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday, October 19, a public meeting will be 
holden, with particular reference to the culture of 
inter. 


esting communications will be tuade by the Come | 
mittee, 

And whereas, a deep and absorbing interest — 
a spirit of inquiry and improvem:nt, pervades 


. . ' 
every section of our country at the present mo- | 
Aye, | ment, and particularly upon the subject of the 


for the honor of the thing, I had rather have it Mulberry, and the manufacture of sugas from the 


said of me, that I was, by choice, the humblest | Beet. 
citizen of the state, making the best provision for | and punctual attendance of our enterprising far- | 


the education of a'l its children, and that I had the 
heart to appreciate this blessing, than sit on a 
throne of twory and gold, the monarch of an empire 
on which the sun never sets. Husbandmen, sow 
the seed of instruction in your suns’ and daugh- 
ters’ minds, It will grow up and bear fruit, 


throng the driving storm scatter the blossoms of 


g, or untimely frost overtake the hopes of au- 
turnn, Plant the germ of truth in the infant un- 
derstandings of your children; save, stint, spare, 
scrape,— do anything but steal—in order to 
nourish that growth ;—and it is litth,— nothing 
to say, that it willfourish when your grave-stones, 
criuabled jato dust, shall mingle with the dust 
they covered ;— it will flourish, when that over- 
arching heaven shall pass away like a scroll, and 
the eternal sun, which lightens it, shall set in 
blood! 


spring 





CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, 
At Northampton on Wednesday, October 19th in- 
stead of the 12th, as mentioned in the Show Bill. 


Claimants for Premiums will observe the fol- 
lowing Rules and Regulations, for entry and reg- 
istry of articles and animals, intended for exhi- 
bition, by the Secretary : 

For Mulberry, Cocoons, and Silk, with certifi- 
cates, (See Show Bill,) on er before Tuesday the 
10th. 

The whole stock ofa farm, Wednes:Jay, 12th. 

Household Manufactures, Monday 17th. 

Bulls, Cows, Oxen, Steers, Sheep and Swine, 
Tuesday 18th. 








It is desirable that there should bea full 


mers, and all who feel an interest in the prosperi- 
ty of our country. 

Editors friendly to the foregoing object, will 
please to insert, 

-Vorthampton, Oct. 4, 1836. 





KEEPING STOCK.—A DIALOGUE. 
Mr Homes: Being present, when the follow- 
ing Dialogue took place, between two farmers, and 
as winter is approaching, I ihink it might be use- 


ful to publish it, for the information of these who | 


may keep stock next winter. 

A. A yoke of oxen which girt six feet six in- 
ches, cannot be kept in good flesh in) winter, on 
less than 50 pounds of good English hay per day, 
or 1500 a month, without labor, by giving as much 
as they will eat — which is the only way to keep 
up their flesh. 

B. There is no sort of need of their consum- 
ing such a quantity, or so much expense, per day 
— in the first place they will keep their flesh full 
as well by giving less than 
they wiill eat, ifgiven to them ; thus kept, their ap- 
petites will always be sharp and good, and they 
will better relish their food, and of course it will 
nourish them as more, there will be no 
waste, in the next place. Much may be saved in 
the expense, by mixing straw, or poor hay, well 
with the good ; if thoroughly mixed, they cannot 
avoid eating the lessexpensive hay. As all ani- 
mals, (man not excepted) are fond of a change of 


them something 


much 


few roots. Thus [ can keepa yoke of oxen for 
half the 

A. But it must take some time and trouble to 
mix the hay, straw, &c. in the manner you pro- 
pose, and T have been in the habit of feeding my 
cattle without this trouble, and giving thea what 


eX pense you name. 


ithey will eat. 


B. So TL apprehended, and T was not elgar but 
that you was so sparing of your trouble, that you 


neither carded your oxen, or see that they drank 


| when they needed water, or that they were liter- 
/ as . 


ed properly, and of course laid happily. Mueh 
depends, my friend, on these litthe things, if you 


desire to save hay, whieh we both agree, is of no 


ismall consequence this year, or indeed any vear. 


A. I will try your mode of keeping cattle, and 
if it succeeds I be much obl ged, for my 
purse will not be drained as L expected, in keep- 


shall 


ing my stock through the approaching foddering 
time. 

B. Cam satisfied that good wheat straw, and a 
small quantity of roots every day will keep up 
their flesh, without any hay in cold winter weath- 
er, this has been sufficiently tried. By this time 
I hope you are satisfied that stock may be kept 


/much cheaper than you had supposed, if you are, 
/you will not sacrifice this fall. 
| <A 


' . . . “yee . 
mode of wintering stock — if it succeeds, it must 


I certainly shall not, until T have tried your 


be of great consequence to farmers, even in’ sea- 
sons when hay is net very dear. 


B. Why should we not learn something, by be- 


jing deprived by Providence of the usual quantity 


of forage ?— Maine Far. 

Cure ror true Cuotera.—The following state- 

ment if true, may be invaluable in the treatnent 
of the cholera :— ‘lwo men employed in extract- 
ing salt from the lakes in the neighborhood of 
Salzburgh were attacked by the disease, and left 
| by their medical attendant as incurable. Their 
bodies had become completely black, when the 
, overseer at the works undertook to cure them, 
| He heated a quantity of water from one of the 
| salt lakes to a very high degree, and placed one 
}of the dying men in the bath, keeping up the 
jheat. After being in halfan hour the man _ re- 
| covered his senses, and expressed how delightful 
| were his sensations, Upon this the other suffer- 
|er was put into a similar bath. By degrees their 
| bodies turned from black to purple, then to red, 
and at the end of three hours they assumed their 
natural color, and the men were free from the 
disease, Jt may be believed, that the pores being 
opened by the heat, absorbed the saline particles, 
which mingled with the blood and liquified it. 
This corresponds with the known effects of salt 
upon coagulated blood.— Worcester Palladium. 

Beer Suear.— We find the following article 
is making the circuit of American periodicals, but 
cannot be responsible for its correctness, 

Dr. Tier of Germany, has invented a process by 
means of which beet root can be transformed into 
solid white sugar in the space of eight hours, 

The produce in October and December last, 
under this process, including the molasses, was 
from 9 to 10 per cent. 


The crops of corn and buckwheat in Orange 
county, New York will, it is said, be most abun- 





diet, much hay may be saved by browse and a 


dant. 
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FARMERS’ WORK, 

A VALUABLE BooK on CattLe.— We have been pre- 

sented by the publishers, Grigg and Elliot, of Philadel- 

phia, by the hands of Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, 





Booksellers, Boston, with a very useful and excellent 
work, entitled “ Cattle; their Breeds, Management, and 
Diseases; with an Index. Published under the super- 
intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” 

Of the utility of a good work of this kind there can be 
but one opinion among intelligent and reflecting per- 
sons. ‘ No man will deny the importance of the ani- 
mal whose milk atfords butter, cheese and various com. 
binatiens for his table— whose hide gives leather for 
machinery, harness, shoes, &c.— whose hair supports 
the plaster upon his walls — whose horn and bone are 
converted into medicines, and articles constantly in his 
use — whose tallow and fat are consumed in candles and 
in soap, necessary to his comfort and health — whose 
heels afford oil, valuable in many of his pursuits — whose 
stomach even constitutes an agreeable repast — whose 
tail is converted into acouch for his indulgence or re- 
pose — and whose patient offspring, after having enabled 
him to reap the harvest of his fields, yields the most 
wholesome and nutritious food for his frame, and finally, 
by his offal, enriches the soil.”’ 

From a cursory perusal of this volume, (we have not 
yet had time to give that attention which it deserves) 
we have formed a high opinion of its merits. It gives 
us the natural history of the ox, the different breeds of 
British cattle, such as “ Polled Cattle, Irish Cattle, Long 
Horn, Short Horn, Foreign cattle, including the Alder- 
ny, Najore cattle, Buffalo and Indian cattle, structure 
and diseases of different parts of the ox; Breeding, 
Parturition, the diseases and management of calves,” 
&ce. and “a list of the medicines used in the treatment 
of the diseases of cattle.” A few extracts from this very 
valuable book will give our readers some means of form- 
ing a correct estimate of the whole treatise. 

In the introduction it is remarked, “ Ifan ox is not in- 
dividually so valuable as a horse, yet, in the aggregate, 
cattle constitute a much greater proportion of the wealth 
of the country; for although Great Britain contains a 
million anda half of horses, she has to boast of more 
than eight millions of cattle unrivalled in the world.” 

The author gives the items of a calculation, by which 
he computes that the actual.value of cattle, sheep and 
swine in Great Britain is nearly one hundred and twenty 
millions sterling, and continues, “ Although much has 
been done by agricultural societies to improve the breed 
and the general treatment of these animals ,and much 
valuable instruction is to be found scattered in many a 
voluine, no one has yetattempted to collect these frag- 
ments of “ useful knowledge,” and to add to them his 
own experience ; and-in one very important part of our 
subject there has been the most unaccountable neglect, 
for there is scarcely in the English language a work on 
the preservation of the health, and the prevention and 
cure of the diseases of cattle and sheep on which any 
dependence can be placed. Although a tenth part of 
the sheep and lambs die annually of disease, (more than 
four millions perished oi the rotalone, ia the witter of 
1829-30,) and at least a fifteenth part of the neat cattle 
are destroyed by inflammatory fever and milk fever, red 
water, hoose, and diarh cea; and the country incurs a loss 


of nearly ten millions of pounds annually, the agricultu 





rist knows not where to go for information on the nature 
and the cure of the maladies of which they die, and is 
either driven to confide in the boasted skill of the pre- 
tender ormake up his mind thatit isin vain to struggle 
against the evits which he cannot arrest, and lets mat- 
ters take their course.” 

“ The parent race of the ox is said to have been much 
larger than any of the present varieties. The Urus in 
his wild state at least, was an enormous and fierce ani- 
mal, and ancient legends have thrown around him anair 
of mystery. In almost every part of the continent, and 
in every district of England, skulls, evidently belonging 
to cattle have been found, far execeding in bulk any now 
known. ‘There is a fine specimen in the British Muse- 
um: the peculiarity of the horns will be observed, re- 
sembling smaller ones, dug up in the mines of Cornwall, 
preserved in the wild cattle of Chillingham Park, and 
not quite lostin our native breeds of Devon and East 
Sussex, and those of the Welsh mountains, and the High- 
lands. The cumbat of Guy, Earl of Warwick, with the 
dun cow, the skull of which is yet preserved in the cas- 
tle of Warwick will sufliciently prove the comparative- 
ly large size of some of the wild cattle of that day. We 
have reason to believe, however, that this referred more 
to individuals than to the character of the breed general- 
ly, for there is no doubt that, within the last century, the 
size of the cattle has progressively increased in England, 
and kept pace with the improvement in agriculture.” 

This work will be found amusing as well as useful, 
and in our opinion ought to be found in every Farmer’s 
Library. 





Hovs.— By accounts received fromthe Hop Districts 
in England, it appears the appearance of the crop had 
improved beyond expectation. Itisbelieved that a larger 
crop will be gathered than has been known for several 


years. The quality good. 





our office from the 
They are from 
The worms came out 


Silk Cocoons have been left at 
House of Industry, at South Boston. 
eggs of this year, a second crop. 
August 26th, were keptin an even temperature of about 
70 deg., and spun in thirty days. 











Sxintess Oatrs.— We are indebted to Mr Holmes, of 
Dixmont, Me. for a small quantity of Skinless Oats for 
distribution. We shall take pleasure in dealing them out 
to all applicants as long as they last. 





There are three letters at this Office for J. D. B. 


A communication on the subject of Cutnesz Oats in 
our next. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIET Y 
Saturday, Oct. 1, 1836, 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Pears, by Sarauel Philbrick, from his Estate in Brook- 
line —- Heathcoat, and Duchesse D’Angoule me. 

By Col. Wilder, from his Estate in Dorchester — Ma- 
rie Louise. 

By John Prince, from his Mansion at Jamaica Plains 
— Easter Beurre. 

By L. B. Grosvenor — A fruit, name unknown. 

Apptes, By Mr Downer — Wine apple, so called, a 
pale red, striped round fruit of middle size, very tender 
and sweet with an agreeable acid.— This fruit is not the 
Wine apple, properly so called. 

Piums, by Samuel Pond— A good sized dark purple 
Plum, of an oval form and good flavor. 

Grapes, by Edward P. Tileston — Unripe specimens 
of a new variety of native grape from the West, having 
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the same foxy flavor of most others of our common na 
tive varieties. 

By Samuel R. Johnson, from his garden im Charles. 
town — Sweet Water, the produce of out of door culti- 
vation, also fine specimens of Black Hamburg. 

For the Committee, 


WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 





Grares.— We hope that amidst all the new things 
thatare brought before the public, which have in their 
success a tendency to contribute to our prosperity and 
advance our comfoits, some, which may now be consid- 
ered as old, will not be entirely forgotten. While many 
are engaging with such flattering prospects of reward in 
the culture of the mulberry, the manufacture of silk, and 
the making of sugar from beets, we hope that grapes for 
wine and the table will not be entirely overlooked. Fur 
a year or two the columns of the Farmer bore evidence 
of the interest the raising of the grape excited: but for 
some cause which remains to be explained, little or noth- 
ing is now heard on the subject. 


We cannot think that the reason is in the progress of 
the temperance cause, for desirable as is universal tem- 
perance, we do n-t think it would be in the least in- 
fringed by a glass of domestic pure grape juice ; nor has 
the fondness of the public palate for grapes undergone 
any material abatement. Ifthe attempts at cultivation 
—and we know they were numerous — have been fail- 
ures ; if it has been ascertainod that our soil and our 
climate is unfit for the growth and maturity of the grape; 
if it is found that neither the domestic or the foreign 
vine can be made profitable for fruit or for wine, those 
who have made the experiments are in duty bound to 
lay the results before the public, that no more needless 
expenses should be incurred, or time unprofitably spent, 
in hopeless attempts at cultivation. In the course of the 
three or four years that have elapsed since the subject 
first engaged the attention of the western gardeners and 
agriculturists, much valuable knowledge of the vine, its 
treatment, the diseases of the fruit, and the best kinds for 
propagation in the Genesee country, must have been ac- 
quired, and we trust that some of this knowledge will 
ere long be imparted to the columns of the Farmer, for 
the benefit of its numerous readers.— Gen. Fur. 





AyotHeR Strike — The bakers in Boston have re- 
solved no longer to bake beans for the Sunday dinners of 
the neighbors at three cents the pot— they have deter- 
minced on having four-pence-half penny. 


A man has been sentenced at the Worcester Court of 
Common Pleas, te nine months in the House of Correc- 
tion for cruelly beating a yoke of oxen. 


Earry Syow.— Snow fell to the depth of one or two 
inches on Wednesday, last week, in Ashburnham, N.H. 
and its vicinity ; and in Ashby, Mass. 


The President of the United States arrived at Wash- 
ington on the Ist inst., from Tennessee. It is rumored 
that he intends to rescind the Treasury order, requiring 
specie payments for public lands. 


Merancuoty.—On Monday afternoon, as the son of 
Mr Bradford, aged about ten years, was riding on his 
father’s truck loaded with lead, he accidentally slipped 
from his seat to the ground, when the wheel passed over 
his neek and head, in an oblique direction, and crushed 
him so badly as to cause his death in a few minutes. 
Such an effect had the sad event upon his father, that 
he fainted, and was carried off insensible.— Boston 
Daily Herald. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mosnpay. Ocr. 10, 1836. 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


A market 1280 Beef Cattle 1100 Stores, 3400 Shecp, 


and 650 Swine. 

I'rices—Beef Cattle — We notice a few extra taken 
at $6 50a 6 75; first quality $550 a6; 2d quality $5 
a 550; 3d quality 375 a 4 50. 

Barrelling Cattle — We are not able, as we expected 
last week, to give prices in full to-day ; very few being 
taken by the barrellers. We notice a lot or two taken 
at about $0 a5 25 for Mess,a part probably intended 
for market beef. 

Siores — Yearlings $647; two year old $7 a12; 
three year old $13 a 20. 

oheep.— Lots were taken at $2, 217, 233, 250, 
and 275. Wethers $2 75, $3, and 3 SU. 

swine —,One lot to peddle taken at 6 and a lot at 6 
3.8, and a lot to close at 53-4; selected lots, at at 6 and 
7 and 6 1-2 and 7 1-2. At retail, 7 a7 1-2 andS a 81-2. 











GARDEN SEEDS, TREES, &c:- 
WM.PRINCE & SONS, Proprietors of the 
Linnean Garden and Nurseries, near New 
York, offer to the public the mosi extensive col- 
lection of Gardes, Agricultural and Flower 
Seeds to be found in the Union, They will sup- 
venders on the most favorable terms both as to prices and 
lit, and they will also enter into such engagements relative 
r Trees, Plants, Bulbous Roots, 





ply 
cree . , ‘ 
io Agencies for the sale of their Dou 
&e. as canuot fail to be highly advantageous to their corres- 
yondents. ‘The Seeds will be srpplied by the pound and 
ome at ‘ow prices, or they will be furnished to any extent, 
‘ ¥ ! - % . 
put up in small papers and labelled, ready for retailing, on 
which a large discount will be allowed, Specimen beds of 
the different seeds are growing for mspection, whereby their 
excellence and accuracy are proved, 100,000 Chinese Morus 
icaulis at $29 to $30 per hundred, 15,000 Broad leaved 
Malticaulis at $ $30 per hur OR ce yple petro 
Florenee Mulberry at $12 to $15 per undred, and also ¢ _ 
100.000 White Itatian do. at $39 to 880 per 1000, according 
to size, ; onan ; 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees of every description, Flower- 
ng Shrubs, Bulbous Flower Roots, Splendid Double Dahlias, 
Green House Plants, &e.—Priced Catalogues of which — 
be sent per mail to every applicant. Ihe proprietors of Nur- 
series, and those who wish to establish uew Nurseries, will be 
dealt with at a liberal discount. Oct. 12. 





TO LET 

A Farm, situated in Medford, now oceupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 920 acres of land, in a high state 
of cultivation ; the baildings are commodious and in good re- 
pair. Jt has the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, and the Middlesex Canal running through it, and is 
hounded on Mystic River, which afford great facilities for 
transporting manure, &c. Possession given immediately. 

Also, A Tian Yard, in Charlestown, near Mystic River, 
and occupied by the subseriber, contaimng 1000 vats, wita all 
the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the 
tanning business extensively. Connected with the yard is a 
water power st flicieat for grinding 2000 cords bark per vear. 
milling hides, smoothing leather, pumping, dc. Also, a Jarge 
aud very convenient wharf for landing bark and wood. Pos- 
session given immediately. For further particulars inquire of 
GILBERT TUF1S, or JOSEPH F. TUrTS, at the Yard. 

Oct, 12. 4. 

TREATISE ON CATTLE. 

Just published and received a Treatise on Cattle, their 
reeds, Management and Diseases - hy W . Youatt, Esq. 
Published under the — = gg cece the Diffusion 
f Useful Knowledge, Price §3. For sale by 
“an JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





WANTED. 

A small Farm, twenty to forty miles from Boston, with 
good House and Barn. Possession to be had in March next. 
Any person having one for sale is requested to describe laud 
and buildings, stating terms of payment &c. 

Lh . > ’ . . 
paid) 1. D. B. at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Oct. 5, 4t 

FOR SALE. 
One or more pair of Geese, a wild Gander and the large 
black bill India goose — their progeny monstrous and beauti- 
f ul withall — $10 the pair. One or more pair of Peafowl > 
three years old nearly — price $8. Some fancy doves — 
Nuns 2,50, Tumblers $2.50, Ringdoves 83, &e. Apply at 
the New England Seed Store, Boston. 


Oct. 5, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





| prompt and particular attention. 


| 





Address (post 


' 





VALUABLE REAL ESTATE, 


The subseriber, intending to remove from this part of the 
country, offers for sale all his Real Estate in the town of Bu- 
lerica, consisting of about 300 acres of Land, hree Dweliing- 
houses, with Barns, aud Out-Buildings amply sufticient for 
their accommodation. ‘The land comprises every variety of 
soil suited to the purpeses of agriculiure upon an extensive 
scale, There is a good proportion of Tillage, Mowing, Pas- 
turing, Orcharding, and Woodland. Nearly 100 tons of hay 
are produced annually. ‘I'here is a good proportion of land 
remarkably well adapted to the growth of Vegetables for the 
Lowell Market, which is of the distance of only 5 miles. One 
of the houses is occupied as a ‘Tavern, most conveniently and 
pleasantly situated on the Great Road from Lowell to Boston. 
a mile northerly of Billeriea Meeting House, on the bank of | 
Concord river; with Barns, Sheds and other Out-Houses suf- 
ficient for every purpose. The other two are good and con- | 
venient Houses fora farmer or mechanic. The farm is well | 
supplied with Water. 

The whole will be sold together, or in such proportions as 
will accommoaate the different Houses, and upon very rea- 
sonable terms and conditions. Inquire of the subseriber on 
the premises. JOSIAH STEVENS. 

Billerica, Sept. 20. if 


SEEDS FROM HOLLAND. 

We have just opened a complete assortment of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Turnip, Radish, Sweet Marjoram Seeds, &c., 
received direct from Holland, from the most celebrated Seed 
Establishment in Rotterdam, and warranted, fiesi and pure, 
of growth of 1836. 

We are now ready to execute orders for seed, of every 
variety. Orders from the south and west will meet with 
We can with safety war- 
rant that we have the largest and dest assortment of Sceds 
to be found in New England, Excepting the kinds above 
named, every seed has been raised expressly for the Estab- 
lishment, or under our immediate supervision. 








Catalognes will be furnished gratis on application. 

Also received, 2,000 Ibs. White Dutch Honeysukle Clover, 
fresh and clear, for sale atthe New England Seed Store, 
Nos. 5! and 52 North Market street, Postoa, by 

Sept. 28. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





COCOONS WANTED. 
$4 per bushel for 


Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay § 
cocoons (of the first qualtty) raised the present year— the 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
either by steaming or by camphorated spirits; they must be 
Cried immediately after, in the sun, until they are’ perfeetly 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
boxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be celivered at 
Adam Brooks’s, South Scituate, Mass , orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 
also well fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 
useful for many other purposes—it is so cheap itis within 
the power of almost any one to obtain. 

Instructions for spinning silk from the. cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk —and dressing of 
the same —and receipts for coloring, are given by Adain 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communica ions (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10. 


RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. 


The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash 
and the highest prices for any quantity of American Reeled 
Silk. The price wiil be regulated according to the quality 
and the manner in which itis reeled. ‘This Company will 
also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan- 
tity of Sik Cocoons raised the present year. Believing that 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the 
price of cocoons shou'd be regulated by the quantity and 
quality of the sik which can be reeled from them, they pro- 
pose to receive and reel them, and allow the ‘highest price for 
the silk which they will afford, in preference to purchasing 
them by the bushel ; as by the mode proposed, the cultivator 
will realize all which they can possibly be made to produce. 
Where this course is objected to they will purchase them as 
they are usually sold, by the bushel ; in which ease the price 
will vary according to the qualitv, age, mode of packing, 
dampness, &c. 

It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities, 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer, No 52 North Market street, 





Boston. Communications on the subject may be addressed 
to WM. H. GARDNER, 
President Atlantic Silk Company. 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836. 3m 





CARNATIONS, &c. 
Carnations, Doub‘’e Pinks, Peronies, &c. for sale at No, 52 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
FROM 1 ' 
APPLES, new barrel | 2251 40@ 
Brans, white, ; j bushel 173] 225 
BEEF, mess. new, . barrel | 1175 [12 00 
No. 1, ; ‘ , - 925 | 1000 
prime, . ‘ we 750}; 800 
Derereswax, (Americen) . pound 26 | 29 
CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ 6 ; si 8 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, , , . 
southern, geese, ‘ " 4} 60 
Fiax, American, . > : ‘ " | 
Fisu, Cod, ; ‘ ; juintal} $12! 387 
FLour, Genesee, . cash . barrel 950! 975 
Baltimore, Howard street, . 950! 9 7 
Baltimore, wharf, ‘ : vi 8 75) 
Alexandria, ‘ = 937! 950 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel} 120) 125 
southern flat yellow 6: 105!) 110 
white, ; ad 106; 168 
Rye, northern, s 115} 12 
Barley, ‘ ‘ 5 ° oe | 
Vats, northern,. (prime) 60 65 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 28 50 
best English, new : " 22 50 | 26 50 
hard pressed, . ' P . S 20 00 | 21:00 
Honey, - , gallon 45 DO 
Hops, Ist quality new . ° . | pound 12 | 14 
2d quality. ‘ ‘ . os 10} }2 
Lary, Boston, Ist sort, . m . "e 16 | 17 
southern, Ist sort, =. - “ 16 17 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, wm 28) 30 
do country oo sid 21 26 
Baltimore city * do. “ 25 28 
do. dry hide vig 19! 22 
New York red, li¢ht, ae 20 2 
Boston do. slaughter, a 19, 2 
do. light, = > | 


ca k ] 15 1 bu) 
barre! | 1000) 1050 
cask io, 300 
barrel | 28 CO) 3000 


Lime, hest sort, : 

Mackenret, No. I], new, . 
PiLasTeER Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . 














clear from other States , “6 26 50) 27 00 
bone, middlings, scarce, . n? } 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . ‘. . bushel | 300° 3 49 

Red Top, : P . $4 75| 100 
Hemp, . ‘ ‘ F ¢ 275) 800 
Red Clover, northern pound 12 13 
Southern Clover, " ‘ oe 10 1] 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) — . ‘ bushel} 300) 4 56 
TALLow, tried, . . ‘ . Ib. 9} 10 
Woo L, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 60) 70 
do. 3-4ths do, 66 60) 65 
do. 1-2 do, $s 50! 58 
do. 1-d and common “ 45 55 
| 
= (Pulled superfine, . “ 60) 65 
ct | IstLambs, . : “s 55; 60 
S229 do. ; : és 45) 43 
SBi3d do, . . “ 30\ 35 
“4. 
Southern pulled woo! is generally Sets. 
less per Ib. 7 
ea A in eis —— 


PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, ‘ ‘ |pound) 14] 15 
southern, and western, ‘ie S| 14 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ‘ | “5 | 10) 11 
PouLtTry, chickens per pair, . ; = 75 | 100 
SUTTER, (tub), ; ° iw | 22] 96 
lump ° . | “ | @7] 30 

Eaas, ° ° ° dozen 18 2 
POTATOES, new, ° ° bushel! 50{ 62 

CIDER, ° ° barrel 

——— - = —_—— -— —_.- 





ISABELLA GRAPES, 
Wanted, a quautity of extra large size Isabella Grapes. 
Apply at this office. Oct. 5, 





i ee 


PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
500 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds, and exira size. 
200 Quince ‘Trees, of good size. 
1000 Isabella Grapes. 
100 Catawba and Pond’s Seedling, Bland’s and Perry, extra 
size. 
Black Hamburg, Sweet Water, Chasselas, &c. 
10,000 Giant Asparagus. 
10,000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced. 
And a good assortment of Gooseberries and Roses of dif- 
ferent kinds Orders left at this office, or with the subscriber 
at Cambridgeport, will be attended to promptly. 





N. Market street. J. BRECK CO, 


Oct. 5. 2m SAMUEL POND. 
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from the Southern Literary Messe 


THE OLD MAN'S CAROUSAL 


higer.) 


BY JAMES K. PAULDING, 


Wrink, drink, whom shall we drink ? 

A friend or a mistress? Come Jet me think. 

Tu those who are absent, or those who are here ? 
To the dead that we lov'd, or the living still dear? 
Alas, when [ look, I find none of the last, 

The present is barren, let's drink to the past. 


Come, here's to the girl with the voice sweet and low, 
The eye all of fire and the bosom of snow, 

Who erewhile in the days of my youth that are fled, 
Once slept on my bosom and pillow’d my head ; 
Would you know where to find such a delicate prize, 


G.» seek in yon chureh-y ard, for there she lies. 


And here's the friend, the one friend of my youth, 
With a head full of genius, a heart full of truth, 
Who travell’d with me in the sunshine of life, 
And stuck to my side in its sorrow and strife, 
Would you know where to find a blessing so rare ? 
Go drag the lone sea, you may find him there. 


And here’s to a brace of twin cherubs of mine, 

With hearts like their mother’s, as pure as this wine, 

Who came but to see the first act of the play, 

Grew tired of the scene, and so both went away 

Would you know where this brace of bright cherubs 
have hied! 

Go seek them in heaven, for there they abide. 


A bumper, my boys, to a gray-headed pair, 

Who watched o’er my childhood with tenderest care, 

God blessthem and keep them, and may they look 
down, 

On the head of their son, without tear, sigh or frown ; 

Would you know whom I drink to—go seek midst 
the dead, 

You will find both their names on the stone at their 
head. 


And here’s—but alas, the good wine is no more, 

The botile is emptied ofall its bright store, 

Like tho-e who have toasted, its spir:t is fled, 

And nothing is left of the light that it shed, 

Then abumper of tears, boys, the banquet bere ends, 

With a health to our dead, since we've no living 
friends. 





Orteun or Gextus.— Columbus was the son of 
weaver, and @ weaver himself, 

Rabelais son of an apothecary. 

Claude Lorraine was bred a pastry cook. 
Moliere, son of a tapestry maker. 

Cervantes served as a common soldier. 


> 


Ilomer was a beggar. 

Hesiod was the son ofa small farmer. 

Demosthenes, of a cutler. 

Terence was a slave. 

Richardson was a printer. 

Oliver Cromwell the son of a brewer. 

Howard an apprentice to a grocer. 

Benjamin Franklin, a jourveyman printer, 

Doctor Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, son of a 
linen-draper. 

Daniel Defoe was a hosier, and the son of a 
buteher. 

Whitfield, son of an innkeeper at Gloncester. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, rear-admiral of Eng- 


—— : 
\land, was an apprentice to a shoemaker, and af- 


ij terwards a cabin boy. 


Bishop Prideaux worked in the kitchen at Ex- | 


| cter College, Oxtord, 
; Cardinal Wolsey, son of a butcher, 
| Ferguson was a shepherd. 
| Neibulir was a peasant. 
| Dean tucker, was the son of a small farmer in 
| Cardiganshire, and performed his journeys to Ox- 
ford on foot. 

Edmund Halley was the son of a soap-boiler at 
Shoreditch. 

Joseph Hall, bishop of Norwich, son of a far- 
mer at Ashby dela Zouch. 

William Hogarth was put apprentice to an en- 
graver of pewter pots. 


son of a beggar. 


Lucian was the son ofa statuary. 
Virgil of a porter. 

Horace of a shop keeper. 

Plautus, a baker. 

Shakspeare, the son of a woolstapler. 
Milton of a money seriveuer. 
Cowley, sou of a hatter, 

Mallet rose from poverty. 

Pope, the son of a merchant. 

Gay was apprentice to a silk mercer. 


seller at Litchfield. 
Akenside, son of a butcher at Newcastle. 
Collins, son of a hatter. 
Samuel Butler, son of a farmer. 


layer. 
Robert Burns was a ploughman in Ayrshire. 





Varur or Time.—If persons were generally 
aware of the great value of time, we should have 


misery — for hardly anything can more conduce 
to unhappiness than want ofemployment — ENNuI 
is the worst of miseries. 
greatly appreciated, the whole race of bores, who 
seem to derive all their enjoyment from inter- 


als themselves, would be extinet. 


subject. 

« Lord Brougham, the most indefatigable man 
in England, often does not quit his study before 
midnight, and he is always up at four. Dr. Cot- 
ton Mather, who knew the value of timein every- 


To effect this purpose, he had written upon the 
door of his study in large letters, “Be Brirr.” 
berg, wishing to prevent the idiers and babblers 
from interrupting him in his hours of study, had 
written at the entrance of his library, ‘Friend, 
whoever you may be, whoever enters here, be 


door of his cabinet:—* My time is my estate.’ 
The favorite maxim of Shakspeare was, ‘ Consid- 
er time too precious to be spent in gossipping.’— 
‘Friends are the real robbers of time, said Lord 
Byron. 
tomed to get rid of such of his clicnts as were 
importunate, or he had little to hope from, by 
these words :— My good frtends, time lost goes 
for nothing. 





rupting the pursuits of more industrious individu- | 
A foreign pe- | 
riodical contains the following paragraph on this | 


thing, was never willing to lose a moment of it. | 


| 
| 


Doctor Mountain, Bishop of Durham, was the | 


= - 





NURSERY Ot' WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Nonantum Hiil in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the creat Western Rail Rood 


sas : : 
Phis establishment, whieh now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, and 


of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
| ana the finest varieties known, 


75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry Trees, 


| can now be supplied, wholesale or retail, 


| worded from Boston by land or sea. 


| 
Doctor Samuel Johnson was a son of a book- 


Ben Johnson worked for some time as a brick- 


} 
| 
| 


| 


; , colors, withouttiames, by the dozen or hundred, 
less idleness among us—and consequently less | Single Sweet. Scented Jonquills ; Polyauthus Narcissus, of 


If the value of time was | 


| 
| 


| 


Ursinos, a professor in the University of Hetdel-| 


Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautifai varieties. 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. Trees and plants when ordered, are carefally 
selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly for- 
‘Transportation gratis 
to the city, Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. | 

Sept. 21 im , 


GREEN HOUSE GLASS 
Of everv size and thickness, for sale by 
LORING & KUPFER, No. 10 Merchants Row. 


Boston, Sept. 7. 2mis. 





SUPERB DUTCH BULBS, 

Just received from Holland, at tne New England Seed 
Store, a fine assortment of Bulbs obtained from a responsible 
and celebrated garder near Rotterdam ; consisting in part of 
the following kinds of Hyacinths. 

La Herome, double yellow with rosy cye, (superior); 
Grande Vidette, single blue; Commandant, double black; 
Congress of America, do ble red; Groot Voorst; Boquet 
Tendre,; Grande. Monarche de France, single white ; Vol- 
taire; Louw d’ Or, double yellow, &é, Hyacinths, mixed 
Double and 


various sorts; Crocas, by th» dozen or hundred; Double 
Ranunculus, mixed sorts; Double Anemones, mixed sorts ; 
English Iris; Persian Iris; Martagnon Lilies; Crowa Im e- 
rials; Amaryllis Formosissma; Amaryllis, of ten different 
varieties, some very splendid ; G.adiolus Cardinalis ; Mexi- 
can ‘Tiger Flower; ‘l uberoses ; Cyclamens; Fritalarias, and 
Tulips, double and single, of every variety. 

The above lot of bulbs is worthy the attention of amateurs. 
They were all seleeted with the nicest care, expressly for our 
establishmen , and are undoubtedly the best lot ever imported. 


Sept. 21. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER’ 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable atthe end of the year—tbut those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 


| duction of filty cents. 


{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 

being made in advance. *. 
AGENTS. 

New York—G C. Teonrnukn, 11 John-street 
Albany—W™ . THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelvhia—D. & C. LaNpBETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Bultimere—VPublisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati-—S. C, PARKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street, 
Flushing, N. Y.—Ww. Prixce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot.Gar. 


| Middlehuru, Vi—Wicur Cuarman, Merchant. 


quick with your business or goaway.’ The learn. 
. ‘ ‘s | 
ed Scaliger, placed the following phrase upon the | 


An old attorney at Chatelet was accus- | 


| 
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